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ANTIOCH. 





Tats was the great Antioch, the capital of Syria, 
and is carefully to be distinguished from the Anti- 
och in Pisidia. It was situated upon the left bank 
of the Orontes ; the valley of which forms at this 
place a fertile plain, avout ten miles long and five 
or six broad. It stood about three hundred miles 
to the north of Jerusalem, and twenty-three miles 
from the place where the Orentes discharges itself 
into the Mediterranean. ‘The town was built by 
Scleucus Nicator, who erected into an independent 
monarchy the dominions conquered by Alexander 
in Western Asia, and who named it after his father 
Antiochus. It then became the seat of this new 
empire, and as such, as well as from its commodi. 
ous and central situation, it grew to be one of the 
largest and most important cities in the world ; 
nor does it appear that it declined, but rather that 
it increased, when it becatne the capital of the Ro- 
man provinces in Asia. It ranked third, afte: 
Rome and Alexandria, among the citics of the 
empire. The early Jewish writers, when they 
wanted to express the idea of a great city, often did 
so by a reference to Antioch, in the terms, “ us 
great as Antioch.” Great numbers of Jews wer 
setiled there ; for at this time the Jews were widely 
dispers din and beyond the Roman empire, large 
bodies of them being found in most of the great 
cities ; and to Antioch they had been in an especial 
manner allured, not only by the greatness of the 
city, its being the seat of an extensive commerce, 


and its proximity to their own country but hy the 


civil privileges which had been granted by the 
Greek kings of Syria, and confirmed by the Ro. 
mans, to such of the Jows as chose to settle there. 

Mr. Buckingham has given a very ample de- 
scription of Antioch in his * Travels among the 
Arab Tribes,” chap. xxvii. from which the follow. 
ing particulars are principally taken. Tt now bears 
the modified name of Antaki, and is thought (on 
what authority is net said) to contain about ten 
thousand persons, including one hundred and fifty 
Christian famihes, and twenty Jewish ones, Our 
own information, obtamed from ai Jewish Rabbi 
who had been at Antioch, states the present mum. 
ber of the Jews at two hundred. ‘The language of 
the people is ‘Turkish. The town is seated at the 
foot of a steep and bare hill, which terminates the 
range of Jabel Okrah, the Mount Casius of the an. 
cients; having before it the wide valley befor 
mentioned, which is thickly wooded and highly 
cultivated. ‘The river which flows through’ it is 
here from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
fect wide, and flows atthe rate of about three miles 
an hour. It was forme rly n ivicrated up tothee ty, 
and might again be made navigable for suling- 


boats, if cleared out below. It is now crossed by a 


substantial stone brid rt lhe town itself, although 
inferior only to Aleppo, Damascus, and Hlamah, 
in size, and consequently larger than any of those 


on the coast, is not so well built as these generally 


are, and has no | wre yotabolac 


ty. The houses art tiostly ! foc, a da ll 


pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles; many of 


them ae three stories tieh., but more generally 


two, and the upper part is then constructed of 
wood. The strects are narrow, and have « high 
raised causeway of fat pavement on each sice for 
foot-passengers, and a very narrow and deep path 
between for horses, seldom wice enough to adoiut 
of two passing cach other. The bazaars are mest. 
ly open; end are unusual’y numerous in propor. 
tion to the size of the town, as this is a mart of 


Su] ply lor an extensive tract of country are und it. 


Ali the articlesin demand are found here in abund- 
mee,aund the manunaetores of the town itself consist 


In course pottery, cotton, cloth, some silk twost, 


several tanneries, and saddlery. 


The Mahometans have fourteen mosques; the 
Jowsassemble for worship in a room in the horse of 


their cluef; and the Clhinstians, us already men. 


tioned, offer their prayers in a cave. There are 


two khans, and several fountains, all of them of a 


very ordinary kind. Much of the above, however, 


applies to the city 2s it steod before the terrible 


earthquake which devastated this part of Syma im 
1822. Pliny Fisk. the American missionary, who 
a1 


visited it two veurs alter, says that walls, mosques, 


ind houses, were seen lying prostrate in every ¢i- 


ts with ruins. He did not 


r the stree 


rection, filling 
estimate the population at more than four or five 
thousand: and thus ts exp) aned by his feilow-tray 
ler, Mr. Madox, who statesthat four or five thou. 


hed by the earthquake Pie mhabitante 
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were then living in huts outside the town. Since 
that time, the town seems to have been restored to 
The 
built, 


neatly its former condition and population. 


existing town, however, tliouzh loosely 
scarcely covers one third of the space enclosed by 
the ancient walls, of which so munch is preserved 
An. 


' 
tiiese 


entire, that their line may casily be tract d. 


thorities differ as to the circuit enclosed by 
walls: Mr. Buckinghain siys four miles, which as 
however, much less than the amount assigned by 
ancient authorities : but these walls appéar to hav 


been for the most part of Roman work : and, very 


} 
tine 


probably, were built by Justinian after town 
the 
may imagiue to have been of mach inferior extent 
to that. of the The 


runs along by the river, the southwest’ one ascends 


had been ruined by Persians; and which we 


origimal city. northwest wall 


the steep side of the hil that overlooks the eity, 
that on the southeast runs along its suminit, and 
the northeast one descends again over the-side o 
the hill at the opposite extreme of the city, to incet 
that These 


walls are from thirty to fifty feet high, fifteen feet 


which along the river's. bank. 


ran 
thick, and flanked with four huadred square towers. 
The northern portion within the ancient walls is 


filled 


chiefly olive, mulb 


now with one extensive wood of gardens, 


rry, and fiy-trees; and along 
the winding banks of the river tall and sleader pop- 
: 


remeimbranee of St. Paul's visit to their city ; and 


ulars were seen. he inhabitants still cherish the 


it is renarkable that one of the gates —that leading 


to Alleppo —is stil all classes, Bab Bab- 


There 


| called, by 


lous, or the gate of St: Paul. are sone re- 


mains of ancient aqueduacts and bridges 3 a id, after 
heavy rains, antique mea cble pavements are visible 


m many parts of the towns; and gems, coins, Cor- 





nelians, and rings, are very frequ ntly found. of Mrs. Milbirn.” had I approached the door while forming « thousand 
"The Chris‘ ian initeresi connected with this proud * Did you know Mrs,.Mil——” the word was scheines for Florentine’s deliverance, but had pos 
city—once “ the Queen of the Kast,” andthen “the checked im its utterence ; for the thought flashed sessed sufficient command of myself to tarn back 
eye of the Eastern Church. ind ** The pol is i iss her mind that the stra wer now at ber sice rainy, the door now opens do and Florentine en 
the city of Gop Miv, mM connexion with the l rit be w identical Mr B n rose a val she tered, leat oh, sight an up} ortable ! on the 
gravel illustration, probably render these details f course knew w } ly expect irm of a mator of uussars Iw us ready to die with 
interesting to our readers, * By mar ’ I repl ,with affected un vexiution hen she sat down beside me and ordered 
sinned ‘ * She hos a ndson th, t vhio ch ther of ‘ the maror, with whona 
4 AN 7 & 5 sp} 33 ms riitimate trend rriitve her « l ad laughin mh puthling im the casicst 
You sm cof Mr. B - } ! 1 ! rer Warn , Without pay V more atten 
THE SEVEN ADJUTAN'TS: rise, her features revealing more tha she meant tien, to me than if Thad not been in’ the room. I 
the rial, whale we pre d with quiries was about to erase her from the list of seven: and 
Or, my Graadmother’s TL. oes oe re eet’ tT felt oe ) ; 
‘ i ' hi old he was iow he vet elt my heart torn by Florentine’s belvavirour. 
TRANSLATED FROM TUE GERMAN OF KLUSEN. ooke ‘ t « r he bore, and yvartrous othe Sheseemed to have met with an oldand very tanuhar 
Couciuded ou to i t hat difientt requaintance; for they spoke of the last ball which 
Wuen we turned toto the street in which my to | they had both been at in a neiehbormg watering. 
postillion’s favorite a: Was situated, TL inunediatels “It is said, hy { rn ¢ r ol place do he ealled her the queen of the day, and 
beheld the Blac Angel, standin sr between two larg which betrayed to me the deep interest she eproached her for having only danced three times 
lamps, und bearings his name upon a seroll inh vhetmight be ory swe Cth 1 a di that a due Ihad ne irly been fought 
hand; but on stepping froin the carriave, a re th » will soon be here nd that he ts to brir thout her, and that all the girls im tine company 
ant lvine angel stood waitins to receive me, wit e auloy vith h d most d of vexation at witnessing the heen 
a s.lver candlestick m her lrand, between two other * THis wife!" echor I, laneh vert tae ‘ which was paid to her surpassing charms. 
waiters, each of whom als» bore a leht She r ipted by the wuulter’s an tne ms All this flattery the | secmed to drink in gree 
ho vever, had no nee vr astroll with her name o 1s ! " il nt ) ech od I coul " ( ire the sight, but rose 
it. for one vla ice at her nuld blue eves and fresh cdisappotnte s miveclt . i to e to my mnt As I ilked towards the 
yo ithful form was suffi it to viform: me that the the re ‘ ! ested once more upon llorentine, and 
picture of beauty and inno which now stood Th i ' ne i t , wauty scomed ‘to in se upon my ardent gaze. 
befure me could be no other than the fair Floren. she had flattered may t ithe « l-understood from my daughter.” suid the host, 
tins, Who praises had been spread abroad b yinany  ecolloau ind L aniused < dade ds sing from table with all 
travellers. with buildin t! ] \ tiv or ) *that you ( iniend ot \l Blurn’s. 
Florentine received me not like a stran but derstood vat had b Mr. Ay We hope to s n here soon mb would have 
as an old acquaintane she was sorry Ih t an esti i ! ree ot ( to 1 RB reat pleasure m rece r the gentleman into our 
necessary to travelin so warm 1 day, and begged \r Dirty we ¢ ed her, was tt ‘ Tr His linotherwas a good friend of ours; 
to know whether it was my pleasure to join the tho t of on tlonver a Flo ity to him that the best room in the house 
ver-table to which they s flown. t But w t i ) \ No. 3 ( t t nt ut Tits 
med at thre pol shed manner of the pretty \\ rs ‘ avest ' ‘ 


speeches into her ear, to which she hh 


girl, I offered her my arm, and while leading her 
into the dining-room, whispered a good many fin 


at 
1 


ned in such 


Limanner us convinced me she had heard the same 


thinws often and much better told from others. 


tOtennt 
Ihe | 


indlord and land] idy rose respectfully from 


thrar seats on my entrance, a rd oa ghan ‘ec from 
Florentine directed the waiter to set a chair for me 
at h Siac. 

Seated beside so charming a | who helmed ine 
herself to eve ry thing | wanted, and talked of a 
thousand matters with equal ease and elegance, 


while her father and mother attended to the rest ol 
thr 


iny good fortune 


we 
it 


guests, [ soon lost all appetite, but blessed 
j 


as | gazed on the beautiful crea- 


ture at my side, that I had not gone tothe Golden Ox. 

We talked of the capital, and [ was’ flattering 
nayself that I had painted the pleasures of life there 
in very attractive colors, but my eloquence seemed 
to be lost upon Florentine, who spoke with raptures 
ofa country life. hinted that-she might, perhaps, 


hive.dcawn her notion of raral life from nevels 


oly; but she shook her lovely golden ringlets, and 
sighed as she remarked that she had spent the hap- 
piest d rys of her existence in the cou ‘try. She 
had had, she said, the good fortune to have beconre 


acquainted with a very amiable person, Mrs, Mil- 


birna—the dear girl would have said more, but hei 
rsinz feclings stiffed her yoiee, and thus I had 
found out the sixth of the seven. 

Afier the lapse of a few moments, Florentine 


resumed her conversation, and soon spoke with 
such elegance and such affection of my dear depart- 
ed grandmother, that I almost forgot, in the enthu- 
siasm of my feelings, the part 1 was emicting whik 


[ filled out a glass, and proposed, “* "Fhe me mory 


? “The 
thought was a very vexatious one, and [ began to 
Phe 


ic 
entered with the desert, but my anxicty could brook 


sweet smiles which she bestowed upon m« 


vet excessrvely watter meanwhi 


peevish. 


Florentine’s absence ‘no longer; 1 rose from 


my 
seat and proceeded towards the door; fortunately 


however for me, Florentine made her appearance 


at the instant, and after having whispered to her 
the 


father that she had shown two new-comiers 


No. 7. 


table, and resumed the 


appeared to be Englishmen—-to she 


down beside me at the 
conversation, 


a Not 


engaged at 


_ , 
married then! ‘Then surcly be must be 


least; the ladies of the capital would 


never allow such a prize to escape them!’ 


Here 


the house-bell again rung, and we were a 
second time interrupted by the appearance of the 
waiter, announcing a new arrival. But Floren 


tine before she left the room gave me such a sig 


slic 


| 


again; so 1 kept niy’seat quietly for this time, only 


nificant look as assured me wot % soon back 
lamenting that such a pretty and inte llivent girl as 
hy to 


menial. employment as receiving 


Florentine was, should subjected such a 


strangers at the 


bar of an inn, and asking mysclf whether it would 


not be an act of real charity to remove so innocent 


a mind from the contaimimation of such a sphere ot 


life. I soon, however, began to wonder at the 
length of time she staid away 3 my unpatience be 

came almost visible, and it was with difliculty I 
refrained from again rising and proceeding in search 


of her. She must be removed from this place, I 

thought to myself; to leave sucha girlin the hands 
+} } . 

of such unprudent and mereenary parchts was an 

outrageous inhumanity; not an hour longer ought 

she toremmain in her presentsituation. Oncealready 
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I was so much out of temper at Florentine’s be- 
haviour, that L could not help shedding a little of 
told that I had 


come to his hénuse on the express recommendation 


spleen on the occaston. = | him 
of my frend Blum, who must have heard a good 
deal about it; but that nevertheless I was glad he 
had not come in person to-day. 

” Gs} id hae 


” 


has not come to-day!’ repeated the 
host of the Blue Angel, with some astonishment, 
to 


and b that all was not nvht, 


* What 


What do you mean by these 


syinniag suspeet 


from the tone in which [had spoken: 
has happeaed, sir? 


words ’” 


” 


“ Tincan, sir,’ said T, ** that his expectations may 


” 


fall short on Miss Florentine’s side at least. 
At these words imine host looked utterly aston- 
ished. 
“ For instance, sir,” L continued, * LT am quite 
sure my friend would have been very highly dis. 
satisfied at seemg Miss Florentine employed in 


Blue 


He has very strict ideas on this subject, 


receiving wl the strangers who the 
Angel. 


perhaps too much so, but at all events he 


arrive at 


would 
consider it quite impreper to employ a young lady 


m such a tanner 


“He is perhaps. very mht, sir,’ replied mine 


host. “ Ulis grandmother thoughts. too; and I 
had great diiculty in satisfying the old lady about 
“.” 

** Indeed '” 


Yes, yes,” cootinued the host of the Blue An 


gel, [tis well echoush for people lk 


NLrs. 


mdependent ot 


you 1 d 


Milbirn, who live plenty of moavy, and ar 


the world, to rail against us poor 


folks for want of prudence: but confess now, s 


well 


were you not very pleased when a pretty girl 
bade you welcome to the Blue Angel.” 

ss Displeased! certainly not, sit tis all very 
well in itsel , very agreeable, I evrant vou; but then, 
sir—"” 

* Every thing depends on tirst impressions in 
our line of business,” interrupted mine host, takine 
the words out of my mouth. “ When a stranees 
gentleman comes to an inn, and finds nobody at 
all caring for him, or perhaps every body looking 


cross, Why, look vou now, would he not rather seck 


his lodges ut the poorest tavern in the village so 
that he mieht meet with something hke a smiling 
weleome? As long as my wife was young and 
pretty, she used to re ive the e MV any Dut my 
daushter must now fill her shoes im that.” 

* But perhaps,” said 1, quate provoked at ich 


mereenary reasoning, “ perhaps her future losband 


micrht not altowether ot your system.” 


*“ When Florentin 


Approve 


has wot a husband,” sar 


fath vith an air which almost conyvineed me I 
was in hiseve for a son-in-law at the moment 
* she may doa he husba ! pleases, | { till the 
si) ust yb W 

* Very el rep! 1 1. With a 0 eat ¢ 
content, and W ilked to irds tl ao ‘) t } 
round, before quitting th ippart I perceives 
lorent nN stills ted it ta Vila = ae | 
younger part of the company round » were 
drink cardinal, a hbeverace te 
oru su do osu () hi t 
provo ret ! I to ! | 
lowe L, ! t 
bo my tip sta 

Ih i fin wou It ] s \ 
vr to « . t ‘ < . ‘ 


must be twenty rooms at least on each side of this 


, 
passage.’ 


** "Twenty !” rejoined 


Lewis, with a triumphant 
air, “* la, sir there are thirty-s x; and one needs 
good legs, L assure you, sir, to attend to them all 
through the day ; before evening one is quite knock- 
ed up.” 


** "Thirty-six rooms! I re-echoed, as if I never 


of an ton with such extensive accoinmoda 
* And are all these 


very one of them,” answered the indefatisza- 


heard 


tion. rooms tor stranyvers 


“e 


ble Lewis, ** except No. 1, where master and his 
wife sleeps, and No.2, which is Miss Florentine’s 


apartment.” 

* And No. 3—” I began, anxiously expecting to 
hear that it was reserved for Mr. Blum. 

“No. 3 is presently occupied by the Major of 
hussars, who caine late yesterday evening,” replied 
the fellow, opening the door of the reom = immic- 
diately opposite to it, on the other side of the lobby. 

I now paced up and down my room quit out of 


temper. I had never been so much struck by-any 


girl’s appearance as by Florentine’s; and now to 
witness her insufferable giddiness, her want of 
femal dignity, her mnprade nee, And then that 
fellow of a father—he surely was the cause of it 
all; but Florentine must have been spoiled for all 
good al eady ; it was needicss to think more of the 
inatte Here Ll heard the sound of a light foot on 
the stair, and openmy my door, perceived that it 
vas Fl entine herself, who observi f me, callee 
out with her melodious voice, ‘* Good nivlit 2” 

* (Jo0d imeht '” Alas! ZT knew how litth l 
could anticipate an easy repose, And yet—what 


fools men are two gentle, silver-like tones had 


almost replaced Florentine in my esteem and love. 


t 

L fancied there was somethin | cular im the tone 
with wlich she had bid me wood uieht; it was ob 
vious she could not have been wholly enyrosse 

with her flirtations with the youny men, or su 
would not have observed that L left the room: with 
out bidding good night to the company ; th ri 
on the whole must be bette than Lhad been about 
rashly to conclude. At this moment I thought 1 
heard her door open avauin: my currosity w xX 
cited, and without kuowing exactly what DT should 
do, I ste pped gently into the by; the lamp was 


extin ruishe a, but I faneied I hear 


No. 2 and 3. It ocer 


gd a whispering in 


ired to me that there mueht 
be a communication between these ipartinents, ind 
L felt myself trresist bly tempted to stea iorward 
and endeavor to overhear what wa passilig. | 
Was pot mistaken: the major spoke ud. Floren 
tmeimal ’ My | ‘ l hear the ! 
St ! “* WHY mily happine =, LOW | longed to b 
vith 18 B tu or that rovue o ale low. B ll 
| ll brea his ve ‘ ‘ rl neve te th 
) irfrment ' 
I s about fo gry to the passion ch 
Vy wrou it wil nit ( Ss ¢ tena } 
war towurds the ado ot No ; ( et ’ 
y pre a i | l ( oe | “a " ( if 
er ‘ j skine mvse i 
| to tert weorw t t \I t fee 
1 > | | ! | ‘ i= 
‘ to Ww 1 if t Mak 
. | ‘ ‘ 
ro , . ‘ 
Occupied with , € o 
i t l ntt 
‘ 1 ‘ x then I 7, by 


and gone to the Golden Ox, where—even though 
itaniglit be amonve Bohemian merclants—I would 


it least have enjoyed more peace of mind than 


here; the postilion, too, was a rouge, and yet per- 
haps he saved ie from future misery by placing me 
in circumstances in which I obtained a full insight 
character, 


into Florentine I now threw myself 


' . a } 
OO.) miy ced, woul, Such 


still 


weak-headed fools are men, 


the lovely Flo:ertie stood before me in my 


tums. LT remember to bave been dreaming that 


! music floated around me, when Lewis, the 
red 


informing me that the regiment which 


celesti 


Wuiter, ente my chamber, and dis} élled the 


illusion, ! 


had been lying in garrison had just passed with its 
band, and that it was ten o'clock and time for 
breakfast ; he also piesented me with a note, for 
which, he said, an answer had already been twice 
called or. 
I hastily snatched the billet, and found it was 
from Mrs. General Waldmark, my grandmother's 
intimate friend, Its purport was, that having cas- 
ually learned from Mr. Zwicker, that an intimate 


friiend-of Mr. Blum’s had arrived at Klarenburg, she 


requested the pleasure of a call from me as soon as 
possil le. 
Oii stepp ng out into the street vith the inten. 


tion of waiting upon Mrs. Waldimark, the first sight 
which met my eyes was Mr. Weinkech, the host of 
Any 


| 
open Carri ve, and Flore {1 


ith los wife and two ladies in an 


e with the cursed major 


Lom, cou is Lewis imiormed ine, to take a 
drive into the country. ‘ Good morning!” ened 
the munx to me, with one of her bewitchmyg smiles, 


is her gallant flourished lus whip auloit, and the 


uving me yuzing alter them im 


* Well well, women are stil omen, Tpereeive !? 
lat ee apothegin which lung upon my lips 

is | teroa Mies. Waldmark’s house in miserable 
The house se t palace the staircases were 
idorned with of flowers— magnificence and 
taste shone conspicuous wherever | turned my eyes, 


il over the whole establishment a soothing silence 
md os emied te st. An old valet-de-cham- 
bre received'ny na d Theard him pass through 
t Series ¢ coms be he anveunced it to his 
niistress I had tl time to regaim my sell-porses. 

n nd to except my grancmother’s imtimate 
frend om thre weeping censure | had just been 

sing on the sex 1 the tured my thoughts 
pon tf lorentine, a Ml becinnimg to question 
the soundness of my judgu tupon her when an 
| witly dressed niaid le her ay mee and 
ivited Ine to ente a le mur whi she said her 
mistress | stant nt 
The w ( iw e covered with family 
eture What cesty breathed im the features 
th il gravity, all retirement, all dig- 
t thre omen of thr present day, I could 
ott > think tomysell, were a degenerate race, 
I upon the st muties which hung 
eee \ thought I, who 
‘ diy ife of virtuous 
‘ themselves to be 
‘ s What mo 1 
s ty, sat on the brow of 
‘ the ‘ eon crown nataiovely 
tu chaste ‘ inte ’ m8 here of 
an ered ne ect. and wet 
{ yD ‘ ey as mother 
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mild angehe countenance did that young beauty-— 
* Heavens!” Lexclaimed, recognising in the object 
of ipy admiration my own mother, as she must 


have appeared in the prime of youth. ‘The frame 


of the beloved portrait was adorned with fresh sprigs 


| 
of forget-me-not, and that biitiiuut species of ever. 
lasting amaranth which our Gaihe neighbors aptly 


enough designate by the splendid name inmortelics. 
The picture itselfappeared to be smiling down upon 
we with an expr ssion of mingled love ond melan- 
choly. Overcome by tiny emotion, I stood before 
it with my hands crorvsed upon my breast, whil 
tears flowed down my cheeks; “ My mother, my 
dear, my beloved mother!" Lexchuimed ta a stifled 
voice, as I gazed intensely upon her imaged form, 
and a crowd ol early associations rushed upon my 
mind. 

At this moment a door opened, and I turned 
quickly round to wipe the tears froin wy eyes and 
conceal my cmotion. But Mrs. Waldmark was 
already in the room, and had begun te excuse her 
delay, when suddenly checking hersell, and looking 


ut siniling counte- 


upon me with a scrutinizimg 
nanec, she exclaimed: “ Nay, Robert, you do 
not mean to jest with ine; my dear Robert, I wel- 
come you a thousand times; here, before this pic- 
ture, it is impossible for you to retain your disguise. 
The features are the same, and it seems to me as 
if my own dear Jolwnna now stood im living form 
before me.” 

It was impossible for me to afeet concealment, 
any longer ; I durst not trifle with the dearest 
friend of my beloved another. LT sevzed her hand 


to raise it to my lips, when yercome by her feel. 
ines, shu pressed ue With misternal afects ) 


bosom. 


Our conversition gradually turned upon the ob 
jeet ol my visit. At first she dis pp oved of m 
incognito, but on iny inforining her of wheat le 
fa'len froin Sander atthe mua, and ofall the sees 
which were hud to cnt pie, she excused ry 
tifiec, and IT, mere oer pied with the choie nay 
good grandimevier nieht have made for me, th 
with the whole jaheritcn ‘ tly turned the 
Couy sation to thes ke | i \I WW | iit 
start l wt | west i i ( it t 
commlained of t rnypre ‘ { 

14 ple who cr uld no’ even ke ps cis ¢ Waca It 
them ia thei pi fessional cha ter. “ 7 _ 
tinued she, perceiving that [+s ’ to att 
partic ba iniportance to th neet, * lie t 
all restrained in your own free choice. | ex rf 
say with certainty whom your grandmother may 
have fixed upon, but this I «¢ i you, that 
she gave no express imjunctions on th ulject ; 
she knew the human heart too well fer that, a 


you are still free to choose whom you luke be 
As for the interest of thr fifty thot d cro s, al 
too trifle a mates to be pit conrpetity ( 
momen with you own clio m ti j o 
matrinony.” 

“* It is ec rtainly a) ae tcution,” said [, ** t 
pay any consideration to the fifty thousand « 
even though T should be quite sat cd with 
grandmother's choice. I r 
of her benefaction: but Tami desir ! 
o fulfil her will to the utmost, see; treat ty 
that T owe my whole fortune 

““ It was not her wtention t iv th | 
straint upon you,” replied Mrs, W ark i 
{ cannot tell you how vreatly Tami itissi wit 


tii t stupid fellow, S: der, ‘| 


to have been kept a profound secret till after your 
betrothal; but as the matter has got abroad, and it 
is most probable your grandmother had some young 
lady belonging to this town in her eye, you must 
get acquainted with them ail. I will give a ball, 
and invite the whole circle of your grandmother's 

And now, when I think of it, 1 


am glad you have come imcoguito, otherwise we 


WCG UAT Cs. 


should have been termented with schemes upon 
you. Well, in a week, then—and by the by it 
will just be your birthday—I shall introduce you 
to the fuir citizens of Klarenburg.” 

On my return to the Blue Angel, Lewis told me 
that his master and party had not yet come home, 
and expressed some apprehension lest they should 
be overtaken by a storm which now seemed ap- 
proat hing. "The loquacious Waiter soon put me in 
possession of a great deal of information regarding 
his master and family ; he informed ime that Mr. 
Weinlich possessed a small country house, whither 
he frequently retired with a few particular friends, 
und spent a few hours very gaily; news, which, 
bv the way, did not greatly contribute to mollify 
my resentiuent. On passing No. 2 and 3, in com- 
pany with Lewis, the idea occurred to me that I 
ought to play a trick on my military rival, and ac- 
cordingly I told him that I understood No 3. was 
set apart for Mr. iui, and that I had just heard 
that my friend was to reach the Blue Angel that 
evening. I therefore expected his room would be 
got ready. 

Lewis had heard his master propose the arrange- 
ment, and therefore had little to say on the present 
wcasion. llowever, he opened the door and de. 
1 pane look im and observe how gloomy it Was, 
I entered 


with a fechny of anx'cty, expecting to observe a 


the windows o; cning only into the yard, 
coumiumication with No. 23 but I breathed more 
fee'y on pereeiving that though there really was a 
door between the two reems, yet the entrance from 
No, 3 was completely blocked up by a large press. 


lowever, jculousy dreadful passion, and will 


rest sutisiied with nothing shert of mathematical 
demonstrat f the fulschood of what it has once 
bel d or suspected te be true; the press, thought 
J, might « have been hited to the place which 
it now « pies in the morning ; but when I tried 
to move it, | id that the strength of two men 
‘ { ‘Very good,” said I, pretending 
tob emeniscfthe rocm with 
i { ‘that pressis ve a) 
‘ prrine t is the conversation being 
overhea int the adjeming room.” 
“ ), sir,’ replied Lewis, “* there is little dangei 
tliat, fort lust such another wardrobe in 
AY ¢ I pore ater ni i | Oumay al BA ik aploud 
ou please, you never could be heard in the next 
oom. Beat.’ ly : ded. with s i cisbarrassinent, 
“| vot ho t i vy lL hike to be put out 
i Vi ‘ t 
“Tt « 1 hel however, repl dl ith 
nos it] | ty of tecline. ~ l Vill pay for the 
root | day, wheth Mir. Blain con 
het I | very pa 1 ila x a 
! hie s { oon \ iqIon 
{ », he ts 7 i} 
( \ oul ¢ our way, Levy 
‘ ! i * ‘ i ( id vy oc i ( t 
ke t ¢ ( Tite ver | ! to tie 
art 
Wh t ed the « terested 


some way or other; but I am sure that the major’s 
lady won't be pleased.” 

“The major’s lady!” I exclaimed. 
then, is the major a married man ?” 


* What, 


“To be sure he is!” rejoined Lewis. “ His 
wife has been living here with her sister since Eas- 
ter, for the benefit of medical advice, and the major 
visits her every fortnight. But she is a great deal 
better now, and is to go away with him in a few 
days. Did you not observe her this morning ? She 
was in the first carriage with her sister.” 

I could now have whipped myself for a jealous 
fool and blockhead. 


that I had heard the major conyersing the previous 


It was with his own wife 


evening, and Florentine’s honor was still unim-. 
peachable. 1 now told Lewis that after consider- 
ing the matter, 1 was sure my friend would not be 
willing to occasion the major or his lady any un. 
easiness, and that the proposed alteration might be 
dispensed with for a mght or two at least. 

At this noment the two carriages returned from 
the country, and Florentine appeared seated now 
with her mother and the other ladies. She re- 
proached me gently for not having joined the party, 
and altogether bore herself so modestly and yet so 
witchingly towards me, that | was more deeply in 
love with her than ever. 

Fatigued by the heat of her journey, Florentine 
did not appear at the supper-table, and I retired to 
my own room at an carly hour, in a much more 
comfortable state of mind than on the preceding 
evening. 

I had not slept long before I was awakened by 
a tremendous thunder-storm, and as I lay listening 


Is which rattled after cach other 


to the terrific pea 
in quick succession, I heard the horns of the watch- 
men give the fire signal, which was instantly an. 
swered from every steeple in the town, and the 
drums of the garrison. ‘* Where is the fire ?”? cried 
I, springing to the window and throwing open the 
sash; some people hurried past without noticing 


me, others called out they did not know. At last a 


large engine canic thundering down the street, sur. 


rounded by several wen with torches in their hands, 


and I perceived my little thick friend Zwicker 


perched upon the top of it, with a dirceting-pipe in 
his left hand anda torch im his right. He was 
attired in a nightgown of large flowered print, with 
a round white hat on his head, and as the machine 
rolled ou, he kept ineessantly bawling out to the 
crowd to follow him, as I understood, to Herzfelde, 
my own pretty little village. 

I was dressed ina few minutes, and rushing 
down stairs, flung myself upon one of my land. 


lord’s horses and galloped off at full epeed after 
the engine. Unfortunately Zwicker was right. 
L beheld Herzfelde, the prettiest village in the 


whole country, one massof flames. Butwhata 


spectacle! The first dawn of morning rimmed 
he horizon in the back-ground, the heavy thun. 


der-clouds stood in conglomerated masees on the 


pposite horizon, the liel 


eliting still flashed out in 


the distance, a few straggling stars here and there 


through the flecting clouds, 


before us the flames rolled and roared inceesantly, 
drowning 1] ' of the engines themselves; 
| this, with the shricks of the villagers as they 


beheld their property perishing in the devouring 
rmed asecne of an awful and impres. 
ive kind, especially when contrasted with the 


enity and happiness which I had so lately 
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In a few hours the dreadful element was over- | 


come, but not before it had consumed twenty- 
three cottages, and the beautiful little inn which 
I had so much admired. It was now time, I 
thought, to quit my incognita; I resolved to 
assemble the poor people who had lost all their 
property by the fire, and to announce to them 
that I was the heir of the late Mrs. Milbirn, and 
now their landlord, and that I was resolved to 
do every thingin my power to mitigate their dis- 
tress. Full of this idea, I stepped forward to 
the centre of the village; but a sight there met 
my eyes which completely engrossed my atten. 
tion. It was one of the loveliest female forms I 
had ever beheld, with a countenance of angelic 
beauty and purity, engaged in distributing bread, 
wine, and clothes among the unfortunate suff. 
erers, who crowded around her and invoked 
heaven's blessings on the head of their benefac- 
tress. I heard this lovely being address words 
of comfort and encouragement to the weeping 
families; she said that she was only fulfilling 
the common duty of humanity to them; that 
her father would send them farther supplies ; 
‘* and ina short time,” she added, ** your new 
master will be here, and report says that he in- 
herits not only Mrs. Milbirn’s estates, but her 
largeness of heart and bountiful feelings. My 
father will speak to him for you; and if he is 
represented te be, you may depend on his sym. 
pathy and assistance. ‘Therefore, be comforted 
and place your trust in Providence, whose help 
is ever nearest when we most necd it.” 

“Who is that?” [inquired with great eager- 
ness at the nearest by-stander, all my feelings 
having been excited by the united beauty and 
The to 
not know her, but it ap- 
peared that he too had been touched by the girl's 


simplicity of the girl: person whom I 


addressed myself did 
demeanor and words, for he drew his purse out 
of his pocket and proceeded to distribute its con- 
the 


turned round and was moving away, 


tents among peasantry. 


after having 
exhausted all her stores, provisions, and money 
upon the sufferers; her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, be cause, as I suppose d, she had no more 
relief at hand for those whose wants were not 
vet supplied. 


I now pressed through the crowd and placed a 


purse full of gold in the hands of the benevolent 
angel. I wished to have addressed a few words 


to her, but when she turned upon me her lovely 


eyes, and looked withastonishment into my face, 
I could only stand mute before her. 
“ Whois she ?” Lagain eagerly inquired atan 


old woman who stood near me. 
“ That young lady, dear sir. is the daughter of 
the Inspector of Forests, Miss Johanna.” 
Johanna was again actively engaged distribu. 


ting the fresh bounty which I had placed in ler 
hands, when a young woman, in whom I imme- 
diately recognized the mistress of the inn, who 
had brought me the cup of kalle schale, burst 
through the crowd, call on them for the love of 
heaven to save her child. 

Jt appeared that in the first moments of alarm 
and confusion, her husband had left the house, 
and, as she for a time supposed, had taked his 
little daughter, who lay asleep in the cradle, 
with him; she had afterwards been told that her 
sister had carried away the child to her father’s 


house in Klarenburg; but on guing thither she 


The girl herself 


indeed found her sister who had saved a good 
many articles of the furniture, but who knew 
nothing about the child. Distracted at this in- 
telligence, the poor woman had hastened back 
to the village, and had been with difficulty pre- 
vented from throwing herself into the burning 
ruins in search of her child. Her frantic screams 
and agony were heart-rending as she embraced 
Johanna’s feet, and implored her to use her in. 
fluence in prevailing with some ofthe by standers 
toattempt the rescue of her infant. ** Who will try 
to save the child?” exclaimed Johanna, holding 
_ the remainder of the gold in my purse, her beau- 
tiful eyes filled with tears. Twenty, thirty 
rushed forward; but none had the courage to 
plunge through the thick smoke and flames. 
Three times the unfortunate mother made the 
attempt, and thrice she was compelled to return 
with her clothes on fire. Meanwhile I had 
directed the engine-men to keep playing upon 


/one spot, and I now crept through an opening 


myself, amid the torrents of water, till I reached 
the spot which the poor woman described as 
likely to contain her infant, dead or alive. I 
had no sooner entered the apartment than I be- 
held a cradle standing untouched as if preserved 
by a special interference of Providence, amid 
burning embers, and within it lay the little sleep. 
er all unconscious of the horrible 
threatened it. 


fate which 
I snatched up the infant in my 
arms, and bore it safely out from the centre of 
the smoking pale, amid the shouts of the specta- 
tors. Johanna received it from my arms, and 
placed it in the embraces of its mother. 

I now threw myself on my horse, having been 
drenched by the engines, and hastened home. Far 
more praise had been bestowed upon my exploit 
than it deserved, for I could the 
truth from myself, that the desire of winning 


not conceal 


Johanna’s esteem had a far greater share in ex- 
citing me to the action I had just performed, than 
any purer fecling. So deecitful are the founda. 
tions on which many a temple to virtue is reared! 
Johanna had not exchanged a single word with 
me, but the look of heavenly rapture with which 
she received the child from my arms, spoke far 
more forcibly than any words the anxiety she had 
fell on witnessing me rush into the flames, and 
her happiness at seeing me return uninjured with 
my precious charge. 

In the afternvon I received a note from Mr. 
Wilmar, the Inspector of Foresisat Blumenwalde. 
After an introduction in he 


which gave great 


praise to my seemingly virtuous and _ heroic 
action, and apologized for being prevented by an 
attack of the gout from waiting on ime to express 
personally his thanks and those of his daughter, 
he begged the honor of sceing me, if possible, 
that very evening, understanding that I was a 
friend of Mr. Blum, and wishing to consult with 


me about the best means of procuring aid and 


shelter for the unhappy villagers who had lost 
their houses, that I might write to my friend 


about the matter. 
1 had often in the dreams of pocts found the 
image of that domestic purity and bliss for which 
—_ 
I bevid gr 


till I visited Blumenwalde. 


d, but never had I seen my ideal realized 


I Was reccivé¢ d like 


an old friend. Johanna had probably already suc- 


eceded in placing me very high in her father’s 
regards, his welcome was as cordial; and he 


spoke of the distrerses of the poor people with so 


much feeling that the old man instantly won my 
heart. We talked of the probable aid which 
must be given the unhappy cottagers at Herz- 
felde, and Johanna’s whole countenance lightened 


up when I declared I had Mr. Blum’s full au- 


thority to settle every mattcr in which he was 
interested, and that I should only anticipate 
his intention by instantly rebuilding the houses, 
and assisting the villagers by such loans as they 
needed, 

** You see, papa,” cried Johanna triumphantly, 
‘* | was not mistaken in the opinion I had formed 
of Mr. Blum; he is just what I expected he 
would be!” 

“ And what did you expect him to be?” in. 
quired I with a smile, hoping to hear a favorable 
opinion of myself fall from her coral lips. 

The girl replied that ** Mrs. Milbirn had always 
spoken with a kind of pride of her grandson, and 
of his generous disposition. And then,” she 
added, while a deep flush suffused her beautiful 
countenance, “ I think he must be good, being 
your friend.” 

We welked into the garden, the old gentleman 
remaining within doors in consequence of his gout. 
Johanna now told me that she had lost her mother 
in carly life, and gave me an account of the many 
happy days which she had spent with my grand. 
mother, so that I instantly recognized in her the 
seventh adjutant, andalmost exclaimed aloud in 
the joy of my heart, ** It must be she my grand. 
mother meant!’ It was first my intention to 
return to Klarenburg thatevening; but I was so 
kindly entreated by the father and daughter to 
remain all night that I could not resist their invi- 
tion. I spent the following and two other days 
at Blumenwalde. The mornings were occupied 
at Herzfelde with the surveyors and plans for 
the new cottages—the evenings in walking, mu. 
sic, and conversation, during which Johanna es. 
tablished her exclusive empire in my breast. 

On the evening before my departure she seemed 
to me—so vain are men—in a melancholy mood. 
She said she had hoped I would have staid longer, 
When 
I assured her I hoped to return again very soon, 


and her father would miss ne very much. 


she shook her head doubtfully, remarking that in 
the gay life of the capital I would soon forget my 
promise, and as she spoke thus she turned away 
from me, and it seemed to me that a tear shone 
in her dark blue eye. Enraptured at the discov- 
ery, I confessed to her the feelings of my heart 
with all the cloguence which the inspiration of 
love could prompt; but what words could express 
my happiness when the lovely Johanna sunk trem. 
bling in my arms, and confirmed my fondest 
hopes by asilence more eloquent far than words. 

Unable any longer to restrain my feelings, I 
went to her father, and discovered to him my 
whole heart. I surprised him by the declaration, 
that I was not as [had pretended. a friend of Mr. 
Blum’s, but Mrs. Milbirn’s nephew himeeclf; but I 
begged him to keep the secret from his daughter, 
as I had formed a plan for agreeably surprising 
her. 

Johanna licre entered the room, and to change 
the conversation, her father inquired what she 
had done with her little jewel-box, saying that he 
had been looking for it in order to ascertain wheth- 


era broken chain had been mended, supposing 


; that she would require some ornaments for to- 


morrow’s ball. 
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Johanna tried to hide the embarrassment which 
this question occasioned her, by saying she did 
not mean to put on any of these ornaments, as 
they were not very fashionable, though very dear 
to her as remembrances of her mother and Mrs. 
Milbirn. ‘ Old Isaac told mea different story,” 
said the father with a faltering vuice, as he laid 
his hand affectionately on the fair ringlets of his 
child; “ it is he who has got the jewels which 
you exchanged for tears of joy and gratitude. 

** Father—” interrupted Johanna, seeming to 


wish to hide from ine the knowledge of what she . 


had done. 

I may be easily imagined that TI got the jewels 
back that very evening, which I sent along with 
some strings of pearls and corals, and a comb set 
with seven brilliants—to keep to the number so 
highly venerated by my grandmother—with a 
choice of elegant ball-dresses to Blumenwalde, ad- 
ding that I would myself come in the evening with 
a carriage to convey my lovely bride to the ball. 

I then hastened to Mrs. Waldmark, to whom I 
wished to communicate my secret, but I found 
the worthy lady so busy with arrangements for 
the evening’s fete, that I could not gain her ear 
one moment. However, I communicated my 
secret to the old honest valet de chambre, whom 
I briefly instructed in his part. 

The day lingered, but the hour of assembly 
arrived at last, and whenI entered the ball room, 
with the lovely Joanna leaning on my arm, who 
truly looked in her ornaments the queen of the 
ball, the honest valet called aloud: “ Mr. Blum 
and his bride, Miss Joanna Wilmar,” while the 


orchestra struck up a merry air, and the whole 


company stood mute with astonishment, gazing 
on the beautiful creature at iny side, who, herself 
over-whelmed by so unexpected a diselosure of the 
whole secret, sunk almost fainting into the arms 
of her friend, Mrs. Waldmark. 

“ Robert,” exclaimed the worthy matron, with 
joyful emotion, ** how happy your choice makes 
me! 
life!” 


was now surrounded bya circle of congratulating 


This evening is one of the happiest of nry 
She would have said more, but Johanna 


friends, and among those who crowded around 
me was the little exciseman, who, amidst his good 
wishes told me in confidence that he of first in- 
tended Dinny for me, but seeing I had fallen in 
love elsewhere, he had at that very moment pro. 
“ Mr. Watchell,”’ 
he added, * is a rich fish, and has been paying 


mised the girl to another.” 


his addresses to the girl for more than a twelve- 
month. Imust call himto make you good friends 
with each other, as you are now both in the 
Theinterview with Mr. Watch- 
ell over, I was called by Florentine to another 


same situation.” 


part of the room, and introduced by her to hes 
bridegroom, one of the young gentlemon I had 
seen at table with her in the inn, on the evening 
of my arrival at Klarenburg. In less than anoth- 
er quarter of an hour it was discovered that the 
four remaining adjutants were nothing behind 
their fellows in the affair of betrothal. 

The first moments of surprise into which we 
were all thrown by the unexpected denouements 
over, Mrs. Waldmark desired me to follow her 
into another room, where she introduced me to 
two gentlemen, one of whom was the executor of 
my grandmother's will, the other the director of 
the establishment for the poor. 


“It may be wrong, perhaps, Robert,” said 


of pleasure, but yuu are aware of the existence of 
your grandmother’s sealed packet,and the moment 
for opening it has arrived, as you have announced 
your betrothal. Here are the two witnesses, so 
let us proceed to examine the document.” 

The moment was not very pleasing to me. 
Not that I cared for the fate of the fifty thousand 
crowns, having m ade my choice and now Johanna 
—but I would rather have been relieved that even- 
ing from all concern about business ; however, 
my mother’s friend wished it, and that was enough. 

The packet was now produced and opened, 
after every one had satisfied himself that the seals 
were entire. The signature was next verified, 
and the contents read, which ran thus: 

“The fifty thousand crowns mentioned in 
Article 65th of my testament, and new deposited 
at the Bank of Klarenburg, are to be disposed of 
by my grandson, Robert, in benevolent purposes. 
But if he should happen to marry the person 
among my acquaintances to whom I have alreay, 
in my thoughts, wished to see him married, as 
she is the prettiest, the gentlest, the most pious, 
and the best informed young lady I know, I de- 
clare it as my wish and intention, that he and 
his wife shall life-rent the said sum of fifty thou- 
sand crowns deposited as aforesaid. The young 
lady now in my view as a fitting wife for my 
grandson is called Johanna; she resembles my 
late beloved daughter, and is the only child of 
Mr. Wilmar, Inspector of Forests at Blumen. 
walde. It is my belief that these two young 
people are destined for each other; and that they 
will live many happy years together, and see glad 
days upon earth, for they are both dutiful ehil- 
dren, and are compassionate towards the poor 
this belief that I 
place the means in their hands of gratifying their 


and the afflicted ; and it is in 
benevolent feelings. The good seed they shall 
sow will be more grateful to me hereafter than a 
monument of marble, which I hereby most earn. 


’ 


estly decline.’ 


” 


** Soshe has chosen Johanna for me!” exclaimed 
I joyfully, and hastened back to the ball-room to 
eall Johanna and herfathertoshare myjoy. When 
I had explained the matter to my bride, she said 
with deep emotion; ‘ The last of my wishes is 
now fulfilled, in my knowledge that our union is 
attended by the blessing of her to whom we both 
owe so much. As for the money, Robert, I hope 
you will grant my first request, and dispose of a 
part of the interest in behalf of the sufferers at 
Herzfelde, to whose misfortune it is that I owe 
the happiness of belonging to you.” 

Gladly did I comply with the request of my 
lovely bride, and before I returned to the ball- 
room [ made a promise, in presence of the wit. 
nesses and Mrs. Waldmark, to employ the interest 
of my grandmother's special bequest entirely and 
for ever in benevolent purposes. Joanna shone 
that evening like a star of the first magnitude 


among the seven lovely brides. 
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WHO ITS POOR? 


A younG Irishman who was employed on the 
Erie canal, was one day walking on the beauti- 
ful road between Troy and Albany, when he 


met a very tastefully dressed girl with a parasol 


’ road side and drove rapidly away. 


: and happy. 


in her hand. A sudden gust of wind deprived 
her of a protection which the rays of a July sun 
rendered truly desirable, and bore it almost to 
the bank of the river. With the good-natured 
gallantry of his countrymen, Patrick dashed for- 
ward and recovered it, and felt amply rewarded 
by the thanks of the fair owner as he placed it in 
herhand. He 


watching her receding figure, till she entered an 


then stood for a few minutes 
elegant carriage that seemed waiting by the 
* There she 
goes,” said Patrick to himself, “ rich, handsome 
I wonder why Lam poor.” And 
he sighed unconsciously. But Patrick, though 


poor, was healthy and cheerful, and without 


| wasting more time in idle repinings, he walked 


on tothe place where his spade was lying and 
went zealously to work. At night he ate his 
coarse morsel with exquisite relish, and throwing 
himself down on his bed of straw, soon proved 
the fact that “ the sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet.” 

About midnight the good people of Troy were 


aroused from their slumbers by the ringing of 
bells and the confusion incident to a sudden 


alarm of fire. A noble dwelling house of brick 
was found to be in flames, which spread so rap. 
idly that the inmates had barely time to eseape 
with their lives, and the engines could with dif- 
ficulty save the adjacent buildings. 

Our Irishman was one of the first to give the 
alarm, and hastily donning his ragged frock he 
made himself as useful as possible till nothing re. 
mained forhimtodo. He then joined the crowd of 


spectators, of which there were many, all gazing 


at one object, but with expressions varying from 
fear and sorrow to a wild kind of joy. 
A gate opened from a neighboring yard, and 


a stately gentleman eame out, with a lady on 
either arm. ‘ Take care Flora,” said the elder 
to the younger female, “ there is fire upon your 
hood.” The young lady hastily took it from her 
head, and Patrick instantly knew her as the 
stranger who had accepted his courtesy so grate. 
fully in the afternoon. He fancied too, that she 
remembered him, though from their difference of 
circumstances she could not manifest it openly. 
” thought Patrick, gazing at 
Ah, I wish He 


was startled by the crash of the falling roof, and 


look had 


* Isn’t she pretty 


her earnestly. “ I were rich.” 


when he turned to for her again she 
disappeared. 

The next morning a subscription was set on 
foot for the reliet of the occupants of the build. 
ing that was burnt, most of their property having 
been consumed within it A pleasant but ven- 
erable-looking man called on Patrick to add his 
mite, and found him assiduously laboring at his 
task of The 


the only dollar in his pocket. 


digging. honest fellow gave him 


“ But can you af. 
-_ 


“ You aro 
I wish it 


ford so much asked the stranger. 
welcome to that sir with all my heart. 
Patrick, 


were more.” though poor, hada dollar 


to spare for the unfortunate 


The old gentleman continued his rounds, and 
svon came to an elegant house whose costly 
portico was supported by columns of hewn stone 
He rang the bell and was admitted and ushered 


into a parlor very showily 


furnished, wherein sat 
ladies. He named to the 


Mr. 


ust been 


a gentlemen and two 


| 


former the object of his visit coldly re- 


plied, ‘* Indeed sir. I have building 
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and iny loose cash is wholly taken up. Perhaps 
Mrs. H. can assist you,” His lady rather 
haughtily remarked that she believed the suffer. 
ers of last night were of a different denomination 
from herself, and it was there customary for 
each society to furnish relief to its own members. 
‘The young lady sighed deeply and left the room. 
She sought her own apartment and stitched for 
hours on some linen she had privately taken from 
aucighboring shop. Her cyes were red, not with 
weeping, but with the severity of her toil, as she 
rolled up her work and stepped quietly into the 
draper’s and received her pay. She then has- 

tened home, intending tu send the money to the 

recent sufferers, when her uncle met her at the | 


door. ‘ Flora,” said he,” have you any change 


about you? 


You have not yet paid the postage for 


The depend. 


ant orphan gave him all she had earned, and 


letters that were left in my box.” 


hastened up stairs again to her weary toil. She 
Reader, 


was the girl whom Patrick had envied. 


which was poor? 
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JOUN CLARKE. 


Joun Crarke, one of the founders of Rhode 


Island, was an Englishman, and once practised 
medicine m London. He came to Massachu- 
setts soon after its first settlement, and on being 
with several others, who were Baptists, driven 
from that colony, settled at Newport, Rhode 
Island, where they organized a government. In 
1644, he formed the second Baptist church es- 
tablished in America, and became its pastor. In 
1651 he was sent to England as an agent of the 
colony, and resided there till 1663, when he pro- 
cured a charter, and returned to his pastoral 
labors. He was distinguished for piety and ben- 
eficence, and had the honor of contributing much 
towards establishing the first government in 
modern times, which gave to all equal and re- 
He died in 1676. 


ligious liberty. 
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YOUTH AND MARRIAGE. 


Yourn is easily attracted and decidedsoon. It 
forgets that the fanciful preference of a moment 
may not safely determine the prospects of a life. 
It is unmindful that, looking to this world merely, 
occasions will come for which the graces of the 
ball room are no sort of preparation. It rashly 
takes the eyes which can sparkle in their morn. 
ing brilliancy, for those which will weep meekly 
in sorrow, and kindle witha steady encourage- 
ment in the midst of care, and hold a light which 
ean cheer, when all other light on earth has wax- 
eddim. It isso wild as to mistake the flatterer 


of the hour for the same being who will be the 
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ministering angel of sickness and decline. It } 
needs to be reminded, that if there is any en- 
gagement in life, which is not to be formed under 
the arbitration of caprice, it is that which is not 
dissolved, till the parting shall come at the laden 
bier, and the open grave. It must be conjured 








‘ to remember that if there is any step in life which 


requires beyond others to be made reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, prayerfully, and in 
fear of God, it is that step which day by day is 


’ the most inconsiderately taken. —Dr. Palfrey. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Tue glory of the summer is gone by—the beau- 


tiful greenness has become withered and dead. 
Were this all—were there no associations of mor- 
al desulation—of faded hopes—of hearts withering 
in the bosoms of the living—connected with the 
decaying scenery around us, we would not en- 
gage in a melancholy.—The season of flowers 
will come again—the streams will flow gracefully 
as before—the trees will again toss their cumbrous 
heads of greenness to the sunlight—and by mossy 
stone and bounding, rivulet, the coming blossom 
will start up as at the bidding of their guardian. 
But the withered heart hath no change like that 
Once blight. 
ed in its hour of freshness it is forever the mark 
The dews of affection may fall, 


ofnature. It hath no spring time. 
of the spoiler. 
and the gentle rain of sympathy lavished on it— 
but the seared root of blighted feeling will never 
again waken into life—nor the crushed flowers 
@iope blossom with their wonted beauty. 





POSING A PEDAGOGUE. 
‘* Satiy Jones, have you dune the sum I sct 
you 7” 

‘* No thir, I can’t do it.” 

“Can't do it! I'm ashamed of you.—Why, at 
your age, I could do any sum that was set me. 
I hate that word can’t! for there is no sum that 
can’t be done, I can tell you.” 

“1 think thir, that I knowth a thum you can’t 
thifer out.” 

“ Ha! well, well, Sally! Let’s hear it.” 

“ It ith thith, thir: Ifone apple caused the 
ruin of the whole human rath, how many thuch 
will it take to make a barrel of tweet thider, thir ?” 

“* Miss Sally Jones, you may turn to your par- 
sing lesson.” 


* Yeth thir.” 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHT. 
Ir is night.—Silently beneath the gentle moon 
Day * like an 


+] 


beats the heart of the vast city. 
o'er weary child too late at play,” has hushed 
the pulses of its many thousand arteries into the 
stillness of profound repose. How in an hour 
like this, steal out into the dreamy light the bu- 
ried aspiration of the heart after the calm and 
beautiful, from the dreary rubbish which the toils 
and cares of day heap upon the spirit! Friends 
of my silent hours weleome—with your golden 
wings and smiling faces—again throng around 
me, and my heart as in the olden time—when 
lite was all one dream of glory, and earth a par- 
adise of untasted hopes—feels in sympathy with 
the sublime maguificence of nature. From what 
a scene of strife and low turmoil, and corruption, 
and despair, does not the night deliver us! What 
high resolves, and what lofty aspirations spring 


again to light beneath the softening moon! How 
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much that is chastening to the spirit and refresh- 





ing to the heart may we not imbibe from one 


single hour of midnight thought! 





A Yankee boy anda Dutch boy went to school 
to a Yankee schoolmaster, who, according to 


usage, inquired, ‘* what is your name?” ‘ My 
name is Aaron.” “Spellit.” “ Big A, little a, 
r-o-n.” ‘ That’saman; take yourseat.” Next 


** What is your name ?” 
“Spell it.” “ Big 
“ That’s a man; 


came the Dutch boy. 
“My name is Hanns.” 
Hanns, little Hanns, r-o-n.”’ 
sit down.” 





A Goop Customer.—A certain runaway cou- 
ple were recently married at Gretna Green, and 
the Smith demanded five guineas for his services. 
** How is this?” said the bridegroom,* the gen- 
tleman you last married assured me that he only 
gave a guinea. ‘“ True,” said the Smith, * but 
he was an Irishman, I have married him siz times 
before, he is a customer—you I may never see 
again.” 


AN intinerating dentist lately call at a house 
and applied for business. ‘ Don’t you want 
your teeth drawn?” suyshetothe owner. * No.” 
‘* No.” ‘ None of the 


** Can’t you give me some 


** Don’t your wife ?” 
children?” ‘** No.” 


sort of a job ?”’ says the dentist. 


““ Why,” says 
the gentleman, “* Il have got an old cross-cut-saw, 


the teeth of which are out of order. You can 


have that job, if you'll fix ’em.” 


A Rerorr.—** Why do you not hold up your 
head, as | do?” inquired an aristocratic lawyer 


of a laboring farmer. ‘“ ’Squire!” replied the 


farmer, ** look at that field of grain; all the val- 
uable heads hang down like mine, while those 
that have nothing in them stand upright like 


09 


yours. 


Prerry Goop.—On a recent occasion, as the 
marriage ceremony was about to be performed 
in a church ina neighboring town, when the 
clergyman desiring the parties wishing to be 
married to rise up, a large number of ladies im. 


mediately arose. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

R. M. Black Oak, 8. C. $1,00; D. R. Dean's Corners, 
N.Y. 81,00; F.M.C. Lee, Ms. $5.50; D. A. B. Lucas- 
ville, O. $1.00; E. C. E. South Corinth, N.Y. 61,00; 
W. HL. V. Stockport, N. ¥. 817,00; D. D. O. Fayetteville, 
N.C. 82,00; Ro H. Gorham, Me. $1.00; BL. Greenville, 
N.Y. S100: N. M. G New Milford, Ct. $1,00; A. 8. W. 
Middlesex, Vt. $1.00; 8. A. S. Aceord, N. Y. $1,00; 8. L. 
Weymouth, Ms. 81,00; 8. P. Glenn's Falls, N. Y. $1,00. 


Flarried, 


In Greenport, on the 24th inst. by Jonas Miller, Esq. 
Isaac Hollenbeck to Lovina Burnett, all of Greenport. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. A. Bushnell, Jun. Mr. 
Jeremiah Jones to Mise Mary Strong, both of Claverack. 


Hien, 

In this citv, onthe 27th inst. Howard M. son of John C. 
and Lavina White, in bis 4th vear 

On the 25th inst. Mary Catharine, daughter of J. and 
Sarah Maria Herrick 

On the 18th inst. Mr. Heury Stalker, in the 34th year of 
his age 

On the 18th inst. Edward Warren, son of Richard and 
Eliza HW. Decker, in the 7th vear ot his age 

At his residence, at-Chatham, on the 20th inst. the Hon 
David W. Patterson, inthe 73d yveur of his age 

In Canaan, on the 12th inst. Mr. Isaue L. Van Alstyne 
Postmaster at that place 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


STANZAS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


On may thy future hours be sweet, 
Thy sky serene and fair ; 

May angels guard thy untaught feet 
From every unseen snare. 


May heaven strew roses in thy path, 
Through this dark wilderness ; 

And may the star of hope be given, 
Thy lonely hours to bless. 


I know, dear girl, that fortune smiles, 
And thy young brow is fair— 

That light-winged thoughts thy hours beguile, 
And thou art free from care. 


But sunny hours are not for earth, 
Though bright it seems to thee ; 
And soon those looks of joyous mirth, 


Away from thee will flee. 


For earth hath sorrows that are deep, 
E’en in the youthful heart; 

And earth, tho’ bright, a healing balin ; 
For grief can ne’er impart. 


Kind friends may smile on thee as yet, 
But they will be unkind; 

FE’en be on whom thy heart is set, 
May prove himself a fiend. 


For man is base, tho’ oft he seeks 
The young heart to beguile; 

While with an angel’s garb he hides 
All that is dark and vile. 


Then school thy heart in youth’s bright morn, 
E’er darker hours shal) be; 
For time is fleet, and soon will cast 
His darker shades o’er thee M. M. W. 
Ballston Centre, N. Y. Dec. 1842. 
From the Universalist Union. 
ELEGY, 
On the Death of an Amiable little Girl. 
Sow tolls the bell; its sad and solemn sound 
In lengthened cadence falls upon the ear, 
The work of death proclaims to al) around, 
And asks the silent tribute of a tear. 


Who comes within this hallowed soil to dwell 


Where ’ midst her sleeping children silence reigns ? 


Who comes the mournful catalogue to swell, 


And add another to these dark domains? 


No nodding plumes or stiff funereal train, 
No muffled drum or measured martial tread, 
No musket’s sound proclaims the hero slain, 
Or leads the soldier to his narrow bed. 


That open grave around whose crumbling brink, 
In reverence mute I see a waiting band, 

At whose dark mouth the timid children shrink, 
And grasp their parents with a firmer hand- 


That open grave does not it jaws display 
To seize the wealthy or the high of birth, 
Nor comes the ancient sire with wisdom grey, 


To lay “ his head upon the lap of earth.” 


But one there comes whose innocence and truth 
Could not avert the unrelenting blow, 
At whose fond name the guileless tears of vouth. 


In streams of grief shall unaffected flow 


? 
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$ Ah, who could bear in dumb neglect to lie, 
; “The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
Without the offering of a heart-felt sigh, 
Without one tear to consecrate the spot ? 


Sull would we live! tho’ o’er our mouldering clay, 
Her sable mantle dull oblivion flings, 

And if aside the broken harp we lay, 
We heed the spirit that once swept its strings. 


In slow procession, Jo! a youthful train 
With downcast look the unconscious burden bear, 
’Tis she—for whom I raise this humble strain, 
’Tis she—the young, the gentle and the fair. 


Bright was her morn; the promise too was bright 
Of early years, alas, too quickly flown! 

Within the bud lay folded up the blight, 
And fell disease had marked her for its own. 


Life like a vapor vanished fast away, 
' And memory only knows the gentle maid, 
‘ Embalmed by that she’ll flourish many a day, 
While rests her frame beneath the willow shade. 


No more for her a sister's loving voice, 
Toscenes of cheerful pleasures shal) invite, 
No more for her a mother’s heart rejoice, 


To see new beauties bursting on the sight. 


No more are heard her silver tunes in praise, 
Her mellow accents in the word of prayer, 
, Eager around the Sabbath school I gaze, 
The seat is vacant— Martha is not there. 


I miss the beaming of that lovely face, 
The sparkling lustre of those speaking eyes, 


Which even toreligion gave a grace, 
And spoke the charms which piety supplies. 

A voice there came—’twas whispered from above, 
It ca 


She hailed the appointed Messenger of love, 


lled from earth and bade her spirit rise, 


Obeved the call and sought her native skies. 


Ah! whocan say (since closed the book of fate) 
How many pangs escape the youthful dead? 
Ah! who can say, though happy now our state, 


What future sorrows hover o’er our head ? 


Could we but see that darkened pege lie bar: 


And know before th 


’ 


eagrie f we're doomed to prove, 
Sav who would choose its choicest gifts to share, 


For friendship broke or unrequited love ? 


Ah! who can say what pitying heaven knew, 
Or from what ills its mercy wished to save, 
While round her form the shades of death it threw, 


And hid her sorrows in an early grave. 


Such be oul hope ; f r su¢ h T¢ ligion’s voice, 
Which speaks the Father where we serve a God, 
Talks of the love which makes our heart rejoice, 


Sull calls it love when he inflicts the rod. 


Then mourn we not, nor wish the spirit fled 
Again to animate that breathless form; 


Blest is the mariner, (his voyage sped) 


Who gains the haven and escapes the storm. 


Around this hallowed spot, at opening spring, 
The village maidens pensively shall come, 
And in their hands the first sweet flowers bring, 


And cast the simple offering on her tomb. 


And here, perchance, by contemplation led, 


Some passing stranger curious may inquire 


| 
‘Why from such pure fountains tears are shed? 


And what the griefs these infant breasts inspire ?”’ 


mm —T , 

Then shall some modest damsel wipe away 
The pearly tear that trembles in her eye, 

In artiess strain recount the simple 


if eel 





“ Stranger, we weep: for she who lies beneath 
The verdant sod that covers yonder ground, 

Once shared our joys, in pity shared our grief, 
And round our heart with fond affection wound. 


* Silent her voice, yet still her virtues speak, 
Safe is the gem tho’ mouldering lies the case, 
Life dwells forever in a spirit meek, 


The rose’s scent hangs round its shattered vase. 


** And we are come atribute here to pay, 
Of flowers, watered by fond memory’s tear, 
And while around the spot we ling'’ring stay, 
We almost fancy she is present here. 


* But why should I her virtues thus rehearse, 
Since o’er her dust a monument is placed ? 

Then, stranger, read yourself the simple verse, 
Graved on the stone, a friendly hand has traced,”’ 

EPITAPH. 

If youthful innocence deserves a texr, 
When virtue leaves the earth, if goodness weeps, 

Then, reader, pause, for thou may’st drop one here, 


And consecrate the spot where Martha sleeps. 


Or if soft pity can thy bosom move, 
As fancy brings the mourners to thy eve, 
Tells ofa sister’s grief, a inother’s love, 


Then tothy tear, thou yet mn) ‘stadda sigh 


But if thy faith be of celestial birth, 
Which sees thro’ clouds and gloom a gracious will, 
Can trace the cherub in the child of earth, 
Then dry the tear and bid the sigh be still 


Hudson, N. Y. 1842. Cc 


A HOME IN THE HEART 
On! ask not a home in the mansions of pride, 
Where marble shines out in the pillarsand walls ; 


Though the roof be of gold itis brilliantly cold, 


Andy] y may not be found in its torch-lighted halls. 
But seek for a» bosom all honest and true, 
Where love once awakened will never depart 


i 


' , 
Turn, turn to that breast ike the dove to its nest, 


And you'll find there’s nohome like a home in the 
heart. 
Oh! link but one ! s warmly sincere 
That will he ur pleasure and solace vour 
( ; 
Find a soul you may trust as the kind and the just, 
And be ure that the world holds no treasure so 


rare 


Then the frowns of misfortune may shadow our lot, 


The cheek-seaiing tear-drops of sorrow may start, 


But a star never dim sheds a halo for him, 


Who can turn for repose to a home in the heart. 
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IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥ 


Wm. HB. Stoddard, 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historicn! Anecdotes, 
Ueeful Recipes, Poerry, &¢« It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto furm,every month enbel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages cach, with atitle page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
TERMS.—@One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE Persons remitting us 85,00, tree of postage, ehall 
receive Sir Copies; for 88,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Tiarteen Copies ; for 815,00, Twenty Copies; for 820,00, 
Twenty- Fight Copies, sentto any direction required for 
one vear. In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for S150, Twenty-Twe Copies, 
and for 220.00, Thirty Copies, tor one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, tree of postage 
We have a few ce Pith, P2th, U3th, Mth, Mth, 
and I&th volumes,and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of cither of the volumes as they 
Wish atthe same rate 
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